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I.     INTRO  DUCTICN 


The  post-war  record  of  economic  development  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area 
has  been  a  mixed  one.    Overall  employment  grew  substantially  less  than  the  national 
average  (as  did  population  in  general).    However,  productivity  of  economic  activity 
increased  at  a  substantially  higher  rate  in  the  Boston  area  than  in  the  nation,  as  did 
personal  income  per  capita.    This  has  occurred  through  a  change  in  industrial  composi- 
tion of  the  region  with  significant  substitutions  of  new  higher  productivity  activities. 
This  upgrading  of  economic  structure  is  an  important  aspecfr  of  the  current  economic 
base  of  the  Boston  area  and  is  quite  different  than  the  post-war  experience  of  the 
New  York  area  which  experienced  a  relative  downgrading  of  economic  structure  in 
terms  of  personal  income  per  capita,  output  per  worker,  and  the  level  of  skills,  tech- 
nical training  and  education  of  its  labor  force. 

Boston's  role  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  has  historically  been 
an  important  one  in  the  national  economy.    This  role  is  still  extremely  important  in 
spite  of  the  westward  movement  of  population  and  the  emergence  of  newer  or  larger 
urban  centers.    Personal  income  and  standard  of  living  have  traditionally  been  well 
above  the  national  average  and  the  long  history  of  industrial  skills  signifies  the 
presence  of  a  competent  and  skilled  labor  force.   This  labor  force  and  the  entrepre- 
nuerial  skills  of  the  area  constitute,  in  fact,  the  major  resources  of  the  region. 
(It  has  long  been  deficient  in  materia!  resources.) 

A  number  of  problems  persist.    There  is  no  assurance  that  future  growth  will 
be  adequate  for  the  area.    There  is  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  prospects  for  further 
industrial  and  service  activity  development.    Associated  v/ith  this  are  general  problems 
of  unemployment,  poverty,  education  and  human  resource  development,  urban  blight 
and  obsolesence  of  plant,  transportation  and  adequate  public  services. 

These  general  problems  are  not  too  dissimilar  from  those  facing  other  metro- 
politan areas.    There  are,  however,  some  specific  concerns  which  affect  the  Boston 
area: 

1 .     Distinct  problems  of  locationai  disadvantage  affect  the  Boston 
area.    For  example,  fuel  costs  are  higher  in  Boston  than  virtually 
all  other  industrial  cities  in  the  nation.    Electric  power  costs  are 
similarly  among  the  highest  in  the  country.    The  area  is  well  known 
for  its  lack  of  raw  materials.    Transport  costs  have  traditionally 
been  higher  ~  a  factor  further  accentuated  by  the  westward  move- 
ment of  population  and  consumer  markets. 
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2.  The  Boston  area  in  the  post-war  period  has  come  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  defense  related  industries.    Such  industries  have 
grown  to  an  estimated  20  percent  of  all  manufacturing  activity 
in  the  region.    Barring  any  major  shifts  in  international  affairs, 
this  market  already  shows  signs  that  it  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  a  source  of  continuous  growth  and  expansion.    The  lack  of 
growth  in  the  national  defense  budget  in  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  current  Vietnam  conflict  has  had  a  corresponding  impact 
on  the  Boston  economy.    Thus,  means  for  conversion  and  further 
diversification  oriented  to  growing  consumer  markets  must  be 
sought. 

3.  The  future  competitive  position  of  the  region's  export  activities 

is  an  unknown  quantity.    Included  in  this  area  are  not  only  manu- 
facturing activities,  but  also  a  host  of  service  activities  having 
strong  export  potential  —  i.e.,  education,  medicine,  finance 
and  insurance. 

4.  Much  of  the  physical  plant  housing  economic  activities  has  become 
blighted  and  obsolete,  especially  in  central  areas.    There  conse- 
quently exists  a  substantial  amount  of  unused  productive  plant 
capacity  which  is  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  requirements  of  modern 
technology. 

5.  Current  unemployment  is  estimated  at  approximately  5  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force.    This  rate,  while  very  close  to  the  national 
average,  is  above  acceptable  levels  and  reflects  pockets  of  poverty 
which  adversely  affect  the  well-being  of  the  area's  population. 
The  capacity  of  the  area  to  provide  job  opportunities  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  for  its  expanding  labor  force  is  not  well  known. 
Nor  is  there  any  public  program,  or  combination  of  programs, 
specifically  geared  to  fill  the  gap  with  productive  Job  opportunities. 

6.  Too  much  of  the  effort  to  attract  new  investment  in  industrial  and 
commercial  development  is  fragmented  with  local  communities 
competing  against  each  other.    This  frequently  results  in  merely 
the  relocation  of  activities  within  the  region  without  any  net 
gain  to  the  larger  community  in  terms  of  significant  increase  in 
Job  opportunities. 

7.  The  industry  which  made  the  most  significant  contribution  to  the 
upgrading  of  industrial  mix  in  the  last  decade  —  electrical  and 
electronics  equipment  —  is  currently  experiencing  strong  loca- 
tional  competition  from  other  regions  in  the  nation,  notably  the 
South  West  and  Far  West . 
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8.     Government  revenue  for  the  state  and  metropolitan  area  is  in- 
sufficient for  minimum  necessary  levels  of  public  services  for  area 
development.    Location  decisions  are  no  longer  governed  by  tradi- 
tional factors  because  of  technological  change.    Thus,  the  quality 
of  urban  services  is  as  much  an  enhancement  for  investment  incen- 
tives as  are  the  traditional  concerns  for  market,  materials  and 
transport  and  labor  costs. 

While  there  is  considerable  public  concern  for  the  area's  prospects  in  eco- 
nomic development,  there  is  surprisingly  little  systematic  knowledge  of  the  area's 
economy.    There  are  wide  gaps  in  the  basic  data  required  to  understand  how  the 
economy  is  structured,  how  it  functions,  and  how  Tt  might  develop  in  the  future. 
Work  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  local  agencies  is  beginning  to  over- 
come these  deficiencies,  and  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  is  the  current  economic 
research  being  undertaken  by  the  MAPC  as  part  of  the  Mass.  P-34  contract  with 
HHFA. 

The  problems  and  issues  referred  to  above,  however,  suggest  that  projections 
and  research  alone  are  insufficient  and  that  a  central  concern  of  the  MAPC  will  be 
its  role  in  a  dynamic  economic  development  program  for  the  Boston  area.    The  purpose 
of  the  program  recommended  here  is  to  develop  the  steps  which  will  most  effectively 
contribute  to  this  concern. 

In  contrast  to  other  recent  metropolitan  economic  studies  which  simply  point 
to  trends,  the  MAPC  can  ~  and  should  ~  attempt  to  mobilize  all  elements  of  public 
policy  in  an  effort  to  do  something  about  trends.    Thus,  the  program  recommended  here 
is  not  an  ordinary  research  effort.    Rather  it  is  designed  to  provide  the  MAPC  with  the 
tools  for  selecting  the  best  alternatives  in  the  future  perspective  and  designing  the 
measures  to  achieve  them.    While  it  does  call  for  a  heavy  investment  in  research, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  that  research  which  will  best  point  the  way  to  designing  pro- 
grams for  achieving  the  development  targets  which  are  appropriate  to  the  region. 

Recommendations  of  this  program  come  at  a  time  of  rapidly  expanding 
national  demand  for  services  as  per  capita  income  levels  rise,  and  as  the  relative 
satiation  of  the  demand  for  goods  reveals  an  increasing  consumer  preference  for  im- 
proved and  expanded  levels  of  public  and  private  services.    In  line  with  this  demand, 
local  government  expenditures,  which  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  nation's  economy,  are  very  likely  to  exceed  federal  government 
expenditures  by  the  end  of  the  decade.    Other  key  prospective  elements  affecting 
the  framework  in  which  the  MAPC  will  be  operating,  include  a  host  of  new  federal 
programs  providing  direct  support  to  local  governments  and  metropolitan  areas  for 
the  achievement  of  development  plans,  and  legislative  and  judicial  changes  calculated 
to  give  urban  areas  more  appropriate  representation  in  national  and  local  governments. 
The  MAPC,  therefore,  can  and  should  set  high  sights  for  its  potential  role  in  guiding 
the  metropolitan  economy. 
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By  1980,  If  post-war  growth  trends  prevail,  levels  of  per  capita  personal 
Income  could  be  one-third  higher,  and  output  per  worker  40  percent  greater,  signify- 
ing the  possibility  of  achieving  a  broad  transformation  in  the  Boston  area  economy, 
and  fundamental  improvement  in  problems  of  education,  health,  housing,  productive 
job  opportunities,  urban  decay,  public  services,  and  public  finances. 

With  this  in  mind,  this  paper  proposes  that  the  MAPC  prepare  a  Boston 
Metropolitan  Area  Development  Program.    The  preparation  of  this  program  has  ele- 
ments which  are  suggested  for  completion  within  the  next  five  years,  with  indications 
of  scheduling,  cost,  and  requirements  for  staff,  outside  research  groups,  and  colla- 
boration with  other  public  agencies  and  private  groups.  * 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  collaboration  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  is  most  crucial  to  the  success  of  MAPC's  efforts  in  economic  development. 
There  are  a  number  of  such  agencies  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  area's  business 
growth.    These  include  the  Governor's  Board  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  a  growing  number  of  municipal  industrial  development  commissions,  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  host  of  other  private  organizations.    The 
New  England  Coundil  and  the  Council  of  New  England  Governors  are  similarly  vitally 
concerned  with  economic  development  in  the  Boston  area.    Plans  to  prepare  a  develop- 
ment program  for  the  six-state  region  through  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  are  currently  being  shaped  up  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
by  the  New  England  governors.    All  such  groups  should  be  kept  fully  informed  and 
invited  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  MAPC. 


The  present  report  may  be  considered  as  an  e?ctension  of  my  paper,   "Strategy 
and  Research  for  an  Economic  Development  Program  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area",  presented  at  the  Second  Working  Conference  on  Metropolitan  Planning 
and  Regional  Development,  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council,  Boston,  1965. 
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II.     BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  AN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Too  often  planning  agencies  throughout  the  country,  while  having  deep  con- 
cern for  the  economic  growth  of  their  jurisdiction,  have  carried  out  economic  research 
oriented  to  statistical  projections  of  past  trends  —  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
"economic  base  study".    Such  studies  are  a  useful  too!  in  preparing  land  use  plans  and 
transportation  plans  but  they  do  not  constitute  an  economic  development  program. 
There  are  no  guarantees  that  future  economic  development  will  conform  to  a  trend 
line  and,  even  should  this  happen,  there  are  no  guarantees  that  such  trend  lines 
will  add  up  to  a  desirable  state  of  economic  affairs.    Thus,  an  essential  part  of  an 
economic  program  is  the  development  of  goals  or  "targets"  and  devising  the  means 
for  achieving  such  targets. 

Too  often  development  agencies  throughout  the  country  have  viewed  eco- 
nomic development  as  a  problem  of  scouting  out  new  establishments,  providing  them 
various  types  of  incentives,  and  "wrapping  up  a  deal".    Lacking  adequate  research 
and  knowledge  of  the  particular  character  and  structure  of  the  region,  this  view  can 
produce  a  hodge-podge  of  unstable,   "footloose'1  activities,  with  limited  or  declining 
markets,  and  providing  only  short-run  or  illusory  benefits  of  employment  or  tax  base. 
It  also  runs  the  danger  of  adversely  influencing  the  character  of  the  economy  with 
low  productivity,  low  wage  activities.    Thus,  research  leading  to  substantial  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  local  economy  is  vital  to  developing  the  most  desirable  policies  and 
programs  for  economic  development. 

Two  quite  different  perspectives  with  respect  to  time  horizons  can  also 
confuse  economic  development  efforts.    There  are  those  who  insist  that  long-range 
goals  and  targets  of  10  or  20  years  in  the  future  are  the  critical  concerns  of  an  eco- 
nomic development  program.    Others  contend  that  what  can  be  accomplished  imme- 
diately is  of  most  importance.    However,  both  are  essential  to  a  realistic  and 
meaningful  development  program.    Long-range  targets  provide  a  rational  framework 
for  current  activities.    Adequate  handling  of  immediate  problems  is  vital  for  the 
feasibility  of  broader,  long-range  goals.    Thus,  long-term  programming  must  be 
properly  balanced  by  short-term  programming  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  current 
performance  of  the  local  economy. 

Finally,  many  metropolitan  areas  not  only  find  themselves  competing  with 
other  regions  for  economic  expansion  —  there  is  also  substantial  internal  competition 
between  local  jurisdictions  within  metropolitan  areas.    Suburban  communities  fre- 
quently lure  existing  industry  away  from  the  central  core  yielding  little  net  growth 
to  the  region.    This  has  been  true  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  in  the  post-war 
period  and  it  continues  today.    Forty-four  of  the  79  cities  and  towns  have  official 
industrial  development  commissions  (most  of  which  are  in  smaller  communities)  and 
each  operates  independently  to  serve  the  individual  goals  of  the  separate  munici- 
palities.   This  often  results  merely  in  relocations  of  existing  industries  rather  than 
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bona  fide  expansion  of  the  region's  jobs  or  productive  capacity.    This  is  primarily  a 
manifestation  of  current  property  tax  problems,  but  such  practice  is  largely  self-defeat- 
ing for  the  area  as  a  whole.    Thus,  an  essential  aspect  of  developing  an  economic 
development  program  which  will  benefit  the  entire  area  is  to  promote  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  th©  several  municipalities. 

These  general  principles  have  guided  the  design  of  the  program  presented  here. 
Thus,  in  the  following  is  discussed: 

1 .  A  long-term  economic  development  program  including  the  setting 
of  long-range  targets  for  employment,  income  and  production  and 
the  basic  program  elements  and  requirements  to  be  achieved  in 
meeting  these  targets  including  the  major  factors  of  consumer  de- 
mand, export  demand,  improvement  in  production  structure, 
investment  requirements,  education  and  training  requirements,  and 
the  renewal  of  the  physical  facilities  for  production. 

2.  Short-term  programming  activities  involving  the  requirements  for 
preparing  periodic  checks  of  the  performance  of  the  metropolitan 
economy  including  shifts  in  income,  employment,  productivity  and 
other  factors.    Included  would  be  reporting  devices  such  as  an 
annual  economic  report,  and  promotion  devices  such  as  current 
analyses  of  development  opportunities. 

3.  An  evaluation  and  analysis  of  development  program  devices  now 
in  use  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  localities  leading  to  recom- 
mended measures  for  carrying  out  a  development  program. 

4.  Consideration   of  possible  approaches  to  developing  communication 
and  cooperation  among  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  area  to 
fully  realize  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  collaboration 
in  an  area-wide  development  program. 
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III.     LONG-TERM  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMING 


An  essential  first  step  In  preparing  a  long-term  development  program  is  the 
development  of  basic  information  and  projections  concerning  the  metropolitan  area's 
economy.    This  would  include  analyses  and  projections  of  population,  labor  force  and 
labor  force  participation,  employment  and  income  by  industry,  and  productivity  of 
industries  in  the  region.    Also  included  would  be  projections  of  the  expected  share 
of  national  economic  growth  which  would  be  experienced  by  the  Boston  region  on 
the  basis  of  past  trends. 

This  first  step  is  largely  now  being  completed  by  the  MAPC  staff  as  a  part 
of  its  work  under  the  Mass.  P-34  contract  with  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
This  work  essentially  constitutes  an  "economic  base  study"  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
As  such  it  makes  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  area's  economy.    It  is  essentially,  however,  a  projection  of  the  economy  based 
on  the  trends  of  the  past  and  not  a  program.    These  projections  serve  as  a  crucial  point 
of  beginning  in  the  formulating  of  an  economic  development  program.    Thus,  the  work 
described  here  is  in  no  way  a  duplication  or  overlap  of  the  MAPC  research  of  the  past 
year.    Rather  it  is  a  continuation  of  it  in  an  effort  to  devise  the  most  realistic  and 
appropriate  policies  and  programs  to  achieve  consciously  and  rationally  determined 
goals  for  the  area. 

A.         Targets  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Economy 

Building  on  this  completed  research  of  its  staff,  the  Council  is  now  in  a 
position  to  establish  long-term  Targets  for  Boston  Area  Development  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  mobilization  of  public  and  private  effort  and  the  direction  of  public 
policy.    In  effect,  the  MAPC  should  conceive  of  its  task  as  involving  more  than  the 
forecast  of  trends;  it  has  a  responsibility  for  trying  to  do  something  about  them. 

As  noted  in  my  paper  prepared  for  the  Spring  Conference  Series  of  the 
MAPC,  these  targets  should  include  the  following: 

1 .     Living  Standards  and  Productivity 

The  most  significant  and  widely  used  measures  of  the  general  wel- 
fare are  per  capita  income  and  output  per  worker,  both  of  which  exhibited 
relative  increases  in  the  Boston  Area  during  the  period  1946-64.    The 
result  of  this  development  was  a  general  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  people  of  the  area  in  spite  of  the  slower  rate  of  growth  of  employ- 
ment.   For  the  future,  it  should  be  the  concern  of  the  MAPC  to  promote 
that  combination  of  public  policy  and  private  initiative  calculated  to 
achieve  a  rate  of  growth  in  per  worker  output  and  personal  income  per 
capita  consistent  with  welfare  goals  of  the  region  and  anticipated  national 
growth. 
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2 .  New  Jobs 

The  future  of  the  Boston  Area  may  be  based  on  a  further  extension 
of  the  post-war  pattern  of  new,  upgraded  technology-  and  skills-oriented 
activities.    If  the  area's  population  and  employment  are  to  grow  in  the 
16  years  through  1980  at  about  the  rate  of  the  recent  past,  275,000  new 
jobs  would  have  to  be  added.    If,  within  the  framework  of  such  a  target, 
a  job  gap  appears  to  be  in  the  making,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  formulation  of  a  program  to  reduce  such  a  gap  by  developing  job 
opportunities.    A  target  for  275,000  new  jobs  can  be  an  important  central 
focus  for  an  economic  development  program . 

3.  Production  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  Boston  Area's  post-war  expansion  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  was  based  on  a  greater  rise  in  output  per  worker.    If,  in  the  next 
16  years,  output  per  worker  in  the  Boston  Area  expands  at  about  the  rate 
projected  for  the  nation,  production  of  goods  and  services  in  the  Boston 
Area  would  rise  by  two-thirds  to  1980.    This  target  should  be  carefully 
analyzed  to  examine  its  adequacy  and  consistency  with  goals  for  new 
jobs  and  higher  standard  of  living.    It  will  also  be  extremely  important 
in  setting  the  general  direction  of  development  policies. 

4.  Expansion  of  Private  Investment  for  the  Development  of  New  Industry 
and  Service  Activities 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  Boston  Area's  post-war  growth  has 
been  the  transformation  of  the  area's  economic  base  ~  a  transformation 
largely  brought  about  through  private  investment.    While  part  of  this 
new  investment  was  related  to  defense  production,  an  even  greater  part 
responded  to  extra-regional  export  demand.    Future  continued  dynamic 
growth  of  the  Boston  Area  will  require  a  significant  expansion  of  private 
investment  activity,  especially  in  new  areas  of  manufacturing  and  service 
activities,  capitalizing  on  the  demonstrated  technology  and  skills 
capabilities  of  the  area.    Thus,  appropriate  targets  need  to  be  defined 
as  a  guide  to  public  incentives  for  private  investment  and  as  a  guide  to 
investors  themselves. 

5.  Expansion  and  Improvement  of  the  Supply  of  Housing,  Urban  Facilities 
and  Public  Services  Required  by  a  Growing  Metropolitan  Area  Economy 

The  Boston  Area's  post-war  growth  was  due,  in  no  small  part,  to  the 
expansion  of  federal,  state,  and  local  government  expenditures  which  rose 
at  twice  the  rate  of  the  area's  overall  expansion  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services.    Public  expenditures  expansion  has  been  important  both  in 
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terms  of  the  overall  impact  on  demand  and  in  terms  of  the  provision  of 
needed  public  services.    Roads,  schools,  water  supply,  and  other  public 
service  facilities  contributed  to  the  upgrading  of  the  environment  and  the 
educational  level  of  the  area's  manpower,  and  facilitated  the  construction 
of  housing,  commercial,  industrial  and  service  facilities,  without  which 
the  post-war  growth  in  manufacturing  and  service  activities  would  not 
have  been  possible.    Local  government  expenditures  have  expanded  more 
rapidly  than  federal  and  state  public  service  expenditures  in  the  Boston 
Area,  and  most  notable  of  all  has  been  the  more  than  doubling  of  local 
government  expenditures  for  education. 

For  the  future,  Boston  Area  growth  will  be  strongly  related  to  con- 
tinued growth  in  federal,  state,  and  local  government  expenditures.  The 
area  may  require  doubling  of  public  expenditures  in  the  15  years  to  1980. 
Such  an  expansion  should  be  geared  closely  to  urban  facilities  and  public 
service  needs  with  recognition  of  a  need  for  intensive  planning  and  coor- 
dination of  public  expenditures  for  their  optimum  use  and  the  development 
of  adequate  sources  of  financing. 

Clearly,  economic  development  planning  is  directly  tied  info  other 
planning  activities  of  the  Council.    Thus  housing,  education,  and  other 
public  services  cannot  be  planned  in  a  vacuum,  but  as  a  direct  function 
of  the  needs  of  an  expanding  metropolitan  economy.    Similarly,  future 
expansion  of  the  economy  will  be  very  much  effected  by  the  quality  of 
the  area's  housing  and  urban  services* 

6.  Financing  of  an  Expanded  Level  of  Public  and  Private  Investment, 
Production  and  Service  Activities 

The  Boston  Area  has  a  demonstrated  saving  and  financing  capacity. 
The  most  immediate  critical  problem  appears  to  be  the  need  to  enhance 
public  revenues  to  support  an  expanding  level  of  public  investment  and 
service  expenditures.  The  Planning  Council  should  address  itself  to  the 
study  and  programming  of  alternative  ways  of  mobilizing  financing  for 
both  a  broadly  expanded  level  of  public  expenditures  and  private  invest- 
ment. 

7.  Reduction  of  Poverty 

Some  half  million  of  the  Boston  Area's  population,  representing  one 
person  out  of  seven,  comprised  families  with  an  annual  income  in  1959 
of  $3000  or  less.    In  early  1965,  a  reported  five  percent  of  the  Boston 
Area's  labor  force  was  unemployed.    In  a  word,  economic  growth  and  rela- 
tive prosperity  were  not  sufficient  to  eliminate  large  pockets  of  poverty  and 
unacceptable  levels  of  joblessness.    For  the  future,  it  should  be  a  special 
concern  of  the  Metropolitan  Council,  the  only  agency  with  a  sufficiently 
broad  mandate,  to  promote  and  coordinate  the  combination  of  measures 
needed  to  combat  poverty  and  unemployment. 
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8.     Improvement  in  Income  Distribution  Equality 

Income  distribution  (in  terms  of  disposable  personal  income)  is  a 
complex  function  of  wage-price-profit  relationships,  tax  policies,  public 
expenditure  policy,  productivity,  education  and  technical  training,  and, 
especially,  the  industrial  structure  of  economic  activity.    For  the  U.S. 
economy  as  a  whole,  real  levels  of  family  income  rose  significantly  in 
the  post-war  period,  but  the  relative  distribution  of  income  remained  vir- 
tually constant.   While  adequate  data  are  not  at  hand  for  the  Boston  Area, 
improvement  in  fob  mix,  worker  productivity,  and  personal  income  suggest 
that  an  improvement  in  income  distribution  may  have  been  experienced. 
For  the  future,  this  is  a  key  goal  which  will  only  be  achieved  by  job-mix 
upgrading,  education  and  technical  training,  and  reduction  in  poverty  and 
unemployment  —  all  within  the  framework  of  an  expanding  economy.    It 
should  also  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Metropolitan  Council  to  study 
the  potential  distributive  impact  of  new  public  expenditure  and  revenue 
measures,  and  to  promote  those  with  the  most  desirable  distributive  attri- 
butes. 

The  development  of  goals  or  targets  for  these  eight  aspects  of  the  area's 
economy  represents  the  essence  of  public  policy  formulation.    As  such  it  is  a  most  vital 
part  of  developing  an  economic  development  program.    Consequently,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  two  important  points. 

First,  because  of  its  importance,  it  should  involve  the  participation  of  many 
people.    Consultation  with  the  Governor's  Board  of  Economic  Advisors,  legislative 
leaders,  and  state  departments  concerned  (Commerce  and  Development;  Labor  and 
Industries)  is  highly  desirable.    Within  the  Council  itself,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Economic  Development  should  play  an  active  and  key  role.    Local  government  and 
local  development  committees  should  also  play  a  vital  part  in  the  process.    Finally, 
representatives  of  Industry,  labor  and  commerce  should  be  consulted.    The  setting  of 
targets  should,  of  course,  take  place  hand-in-hand  with  the  research  activities  de- 
scribed later  in  this  paper  since  their  appropriateness  and  realism  are  directly  related 
to  such  research.    They  are  not,  however,  technical  Judgments  primarily,  but  rather 
value  —  or  policy  —  judgments. 

Second,  a  development  program  is  never  a  "finished"  once-and-for-all  effort, 
but  an  evolving  public  policy  framework  to  be  continually  developed,  refined,  ad- 
justed and  extended  over  time.    Thus,  it  is  not  too  soon  for  the  MAPC  to  begin  pulling 
together  all  of  the  elements  of  its  present  work  effort  and  develop  preliminary  targets 
for  discussion  and  refinement  as  early  as  possible.    With  the  now  availabe  background 
of  analysis  of  post-war  growth,  the  MAPC  could  present  a  preliminary  concept  of  short- 
term,  medium-term,  and  long-term  targets.    This  would  serve  the  very  useful  purpose 
of  setting  sights  and  facilitating  the  formulation  of  programs  and  projects  by  a  wide 
variety  of  public  and  private  groups. 

Thus,  the  preparation  of  preliminary  targets  is  viewed  as  a  high  priority  step  in 
the  development  of  the  overall  program  and  should  be  undertaken  asquickly  as  possible. 
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B.  Formulation  of  a  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Development-  Program 

The  formulation  of  a  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Development  Program  is  in- 
tended to  be  more  than  an  instrument  for  disseminating  information;  it  forms,  in  effect, 
an  economic  development  plan  in  all  its  aspects,  including  implementation  devices, 
which  serve  to  guide  public  policy  and  private  initiative  for  the  achievement  of  a 
"desired"  1980  metropolitan  economy. 

A  plan  of  this  type  has  several  alternative  points  of  departure.    Boston  Area 
development  could  be  projected  and  programmed  as  c  function  of  production  targets  for 
"basic  activities"  (extra-regional  exports  of  goods  and  services).     Requirements  for 
supporting  activities  to  supply  goods  and  services  for  the  population  and  labor  force  in 
"basic  activities'fcould  be  derived  from  these  targets  and  would  include  the  factors  of 
productivity,  income  distribution,  consumer  demand  for  goods  and  services,  investment 
and  capital  requirements  coefficients,  and  overall  needs  for  the  production  of  goods 
and  services,  including  housing,  urban  services,  and  public  utilities. 

Alternatively,  Boston  Area  growth  may  be  programmed  as  a  function  of  targets 
for  growth  in  per  capita  income  and  output  per  worker,  enhancement  of  employment  and 
productivity,  targets  for  industrial  development  and  expanded  public  services,  with  the 
derivation  of  patterns  of  consumer  demand,  investment  requirements,  exports  and 
imports. 

In  effect,  the  programming  process  is  circular  and  may  be  initiated  at  alter- 
native points  in  the  circle.    Having  in  mind  the  special  characteristics  of  post-war 
economic  growth  in  the  Boston  Regional  Area  and  the  analysis  of  the  Boston  Area 
Development  problem  as  one  centering  on  the  possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  its 
technology  and  skills  orientation,  the  following  general  programming  procedure  is 
suggested  —  much  as  it  was  set  forth  in  my  earlier  paper: 

"The  point  of  departure  of  the  economic  development  plan  would 
be  the  establishment  of  targets  for  growth  in  per  worker  production  of 
goods  and  services  and  per  capita  personal  income,  related  to  the  as- 
sumed continuation  of  post-war  trends  of  growth  in  population,  employ- 
ment, and  net  out-migration.    Targets  for  the  personal  consumption  of 
goods  and  services,  by  detailed  composition,  would  be  derived  as  a 
function  for  the  targets  for  personal  income  and  its  distribution.    Targets 
for  private  investment,  public  expenditures,  exports  (and  imports)  would 
be  derived  as  a  function  of  the  analysis  of  post-war  development,  future 
prospects  and  possibilities,  and  the  overall  target  for  production  of 
goods  and  services.    The  targets  for  private  investment,  public  expendi- 
tures, and  extra-regional  exports  would  be,  in  fact,  the  dynamic 
elements  of  the   'development  program^  associated  with  the  perspective 
for  overall  U.S.  patterns  of  growth,  and  would  be  a  fundamental  concern 
to  the  work  of  the  Council.    Private  investment  demand  would  be  related 
to  new  investment  and  replacement  need,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  utilization 
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of  productive  capacity.    Public  expenditures  would  reflect  both  popu- 
lation growth  and  the  need  for  a  broader  level  of  public  services. 
Extra-regional  exports  would  reflect  U.S.  patterns  of  demand  and  the 
Boston  Area's  competitive  position.    From  this  pattern  of  consumption, 
investment,  and  export  demand  would  be  derived  the  direct  and  in- 
direct requirements  for  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  and 
imports,  by  detailed  industry  classification.    With  the  introduction  of 
detailed  productivity  goals,  consonant  with  the  overall  target  of  pro- 
ductivity growth,  the  industrial  composition  of  the  labor  force,  as  well 
as  its  occupational  structure,  would  be  derived.    To  round  the  circle, 
investment  and  capacity  requirements  for  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  —  for  primary  production,,  Industrial  production,  housing,  urban 
services  and  other  service  activities,  and  public  facilities  ~  would  be 
derived  and  reconciled  with  the  initial  projections  of  private  and  public 
investment  expenditures.    In  a  word,  housing,  education,  and  anti- 
poverty  programs  would  not  be  derived  in  an  ad  hoc  vacuum,  but  as  a 
direct  function  of  the  needs  of  an  expanding  Boston  Metropolitan  Area 
economy. 

"From  this  basic  development  target  framework,  many  fundamentally 
related  targets  would  be  derived,  including  (a)  the  location  of  economic 
activity  and  land  use,  (b)  the  analysis  of  the  housing  market  and  a  pro- 
gram for  housing  supply,  (c)  requirements  for  commercial  and  service 
facilities,  (d)  demand  for  passenger  and  goods  transport  and  a  transport 
supply  program,  (e)  requirements  for  education  and  technical  training, 
(f)  a  framework  for  industrial  research,  development,  and  promotion, 
and  (g)  a  formulation  of  alternative  sources  and  uses  for  financing  pro- 
duction and  investment  activity.    The  formulation  of  the  development 
program  is  not  a  simple,  once-around  affair,  but  a  continuous  series  of 
successive  analyses  and  modifications  responding  to  limitations  und  suc- 
cessive approximations.    A  key  element  is  the  evaluation  of  the  efficiency 
and  optimization  of  the  manpower  and  capital  use  implied  in  the  develop- 
ment program . " 
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1 .     Consumer  Expenditures  and  Demand:  Analysis  and  Projection 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  market  for  goods  and  services,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  a  principal  determinant  of  present  and  future  needs  for  private 
investment  and  public  expenditures. 

Population  increases,  changes  in  per  capita  income,  and  income  distribu- 
tion would  change  significantly  the  pattern  and  volume  of  consumption  of  goods  and 
services.    This  changing  pattern  may  be  projected  on  the  basis  of  analyses  of  the 
income-elasticity  of  demand.    This  is  important  because  increases  in  consumption 
expenditures,  based  principally  on  expanded  per  capita  personal  income  levels, 
may  be  expected  to  involve  very  significant  changes  in  the  composition  of  con- 
sumption, requiring  corresponding  changes  in  the  structure  of  production  and  imports. 

Thus,  detailed,  quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  and  projection  of 
personal  consumption  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  is  required  as  a  key  base 
element  for  projecting  production,  employment,  and  population. 

The  urgency  and  importance  of  undertaking  a  painstaking  effort  is  also 
suggested  by  an  additional  factor.    Growth  of  consumer  demand  in  the  Boston  Area 
in  the  post-war  period  has  reflected  a  qualitative  improvement  in  the  pattern  of  con- 
sumption arising  from  the  up-grading  of  levels  of  personal  income  per  capita.    This 
experience  is  unique  and  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole,  where 
post-war  growth  in  overall  income  derived,  to  a  greater  degree,  from  the  expansion 
of  population,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  from  a  rise  in  per  capita  income  levels.    It 
would  be  important  to  know  the  effect  of  this  uniquely  different  experience  on  patterns 
of  consumption,  in  comparison  with  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 

Rough  estimates  of  personal  consumption  expenditures  in  the  Boston  Area 
can  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  analysis  of  the  deviation  of  Boston  consumption  pat- 
terns, in  comparison  with  national  patterns,  in  1950  and  1960,  as  shown  in  surveys 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    These  deviations  may  then  be  used  to  derive  pro- 
jected Boston  Area  consumption  patterns  from  such  national  projections  as  those 
presented  in  Resources  in  America's  Future.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveys, 
however,  are  based  on  extremely  small  samples  (less  than  0.5%)  and  may  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  composition  of  Boston  Area  consumption  expenditures. 

More  careful  analyses  can  be  achieved  with  data  on  hand,  but  thought  should 
also  be  given  to  the  undertaking  of  special  purpose  surveys.    The  following  proposals 
are  suggested  for  (1)  carrying  out  more  careful  analyses  on  the  basis  of  data  on  hand, 
and  (2)  carrying  out  fundamentally  new  surveys  and  analyses. 


a.  Analyses  anci  Projection  of  Boston  Area  Consumption  Expenditures  Based 
on  Data  Presently  Available 

(U     Time  Series  Analysis 

Retail  Sales  and  Selected  Services  data  for  the  Boston  Area,  1948-63, 
based  on  the  Censuses  of  Business  (1948,  1954,  1958,  1963)  more  adequately  cover 
the  universe  of  the  MAPC's  district,  and  would  be  expected  to  reflect  more  adequately 
the  up-grading  of  the  Job  mix  and  the  substantial  rise  in  per  capita  personal  income. 
Changes  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  retail  sales  and  services,  by  type  of  expen- 
diture, and  per  capita  demand  elasticities  for  the  years  1948-63,  can  be  calculated 
and  analyzed,  and  comparisons  made  with  the  United  States.    The  Census  data  can  be 
adjusted  to  reconcile  with  U.S.  Commerce  Department  consumer  expenditure  concepts 
and  the  classification  used  in  the  projections  presented  in  Resources  in  America's 
Future. 

(2)      Cross-Section  Analysis 

Demand-elasticities*  can  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  cross- 
section  analysis  of  income  and  expenditures,  by  income  size  class,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  surveys  of  1950  and  1960-61.    Such  analyses  might  be  more  meaningful 
than  the  composition  of  consumer  expenditures  as  such,  in  view  of  the  small  size  of  the 
sample. 

b.  Proposed  Additional  Studies 

(1)      Flow  of  Goods  Analysis  and  Projection  of  Consumption 

At  some  stage  in  the  economic  development  programming  work  for  the 
Boston  Area,  it  would  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  estimate,  analyze  and  project 
consumption  expenditures  as  a  function  of  the  analysis  of  the  flow  of  goods  —  produc- 
tion, imports,  consumption,  investment,  exports.    Looking  forward  to  the  need  to  in- 
tegrate consumption  analyses  with  production  and  employment,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
convert  consumption  data  to  S.I.C,  classifications, at  the  most  detailed  level  possible** 


*/       The  percentage  change  in  per  capita  demand  for  goods  and  services  accompany- 
ing a  1  percent  change  in  per  capita  income. 

**/  Family  income  and  expenditure  surveys  use  a  special  classification  that  does  not 
match  well  with  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification.  For  purposes  of  relating 
consumption  to  production  and  exports,  a  cross-classification  is  necessary. 
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(2)      Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Survey  of  Family  Income  and  Expenditures 

For  the  future,  it  would  be  desirable  and  important  to  undertake  a 
survey  of  Family  Income  and  Expenditures  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 

As  previously  noted,  recent  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in- 
volved extremely  small  samples.    Because  of  the  importance  of  consumer  expen- 
ditures, it  is  recommended  a  survey  of  approximately  7500  families  be  undertaken 
(or  a  sample  size  of  one  percent  of  all  households  in  the  area)  to  determine  in  a 
more  exacting  manner  the  patterns  of  consumer  expenditures.    Such  a  sample 
size  is  large  enough    to  properly  stratify  by  income  groups  and  social  character- 
istics in  order  to  determine  demand  elasticities  and  social  variants  in  expenditure 
patterns. 


2,       The  Demand  for  Exports  of  Boston  Area  Goods  and  Services 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  to  national  and  world  markets  presently  account 
for  an  estimated  36  percent  of  the  total  output  of  the  Boston  Area  economy.    Exports 
account  for  an  estimated  50  percent  of  all  Boston  Area  manufactures  —  and  roughly 
half  of  export  manufactures  are  defense  related.    Key  manufacturing  export  activities 
include  machinery,  electrical  machinery,  transport  equipment,  instruments,  and  rubber 
products,  in  addition  to  food,  textiles,  and  leather  goods.    In  addition,  an  important 
share  of  service  activities  involve  extra-regional  exports.    These  include  higher  edu- 
cation, finance  and  insurance,  medical  services,  recreation,  and  tourism .    Many  of 
these  export  activities  involve  kinds  of  production  of  goods  and  services  which  did  not 
exist  in  1946,  reflecting  the  significance  of  the  role  of  technology  and  skills  and  the 
upgrading  of  the  area's  industry  mix. 

The  U.S.  market  may  be  expected  to  expand  by  at  least  GO  percent  in  the  next 
15  years,  and  world  markets  are  growing  at  a  commensurate  rate.    Both  factors  provide 
important  possibilities  for  Boston  Area  production  in  competitive  lines.    The  expansion 
of  the  Boston  Area  market  also  provides  opportunities  for  competitive  import  substitu- 
tion. 

Thus,  it  is  important  that  the  MAPC  carefully  analyze  the  implications  of  these 
expanding  markets  as  a  basis  for  guiding  the  studies  of  the  changing  structure  of 
activity  mix,  the  changing  character  of  location  advantages,  and  emerging  shifts  in 
technology.    Such  a  study  would  include  a  detailed  analysis  of  projections  of  national 
and  world  markets  that  have  been  carried  out  by  Resources  for  the  Future,  the  National 
Planning  Association,  and  others  as  a  basis  for  evolving  priority  areas  for  research  and 
development  in  the  Boston  area.    Beyond  this,  a  study  would  have  to  be  made  of  such 
questions  as:    what  is  the  existing  character  of  such  markets  in  terms  of  determining 
which  regions  currently  serve  these  markets?    what  kinds  of  competitive  factors  are 
involved?    what  types  of  pricing  systems  now  prevail?    what  particular  kinds  of 
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institutional  practices  are  characteristic  of  particular  markets?    what  types  of  loca- 
tional  factors  are  of  principal  importance ?    what  are  the  primar/  resource  require- 
ments?   and  what  is  the  location  and  character  of  specific  market  areas? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  vital  to  determining  for  the  Boston  Area  the 
feasibility  of  expanding  its  exports  in  particular  kinds  of  goods  and  services.    Such  a 
study  would,  therefore,  involve  a  high  priority  in  the  economic  development  program 
and  should  be  undertaken  as  early  as  possible. 

3.      ,    Improving  the  Composition  of  the  Production  Structure 

As  was  pointed  out  at  the  Spring  Conference: 

"Manufacturing  production  still  accounts  for  one-third  of  the  total 
value  added  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services  in  the  Boston  Area, 
but  this  share  is  now  exceeded  by  that  originating  in  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  and  other  private  service  activities,  and  in  federal,  state, 
and  local  government  expenditures,  characterizing  the  Boston  Area  eco- 
nomy as  both  a  center  of  manufactures  and  a  center  of  service  activities. 
Trade,  transportation,  communications,  public  utilities,  construction, 
agriculture,  and  fishing  make  up  the  remaining  third  of  total  value  added. 

".  .  .  .    Changes  in  production  structure  in  the  next  16  years  may 
be  as  profound  as  those  experienced  in  the  18  post-war  years,  and  in- 
sight on  these  prospective  changes  is  an  essential  element  of  information 
for  the  Planning  Council." 

Thus,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  MAPC  concern  itself  with  maintaining 
the  Boston  Area's  lead  in  upgrading  industry  composition  and  Job  structure,  by  active- 
ly fostering  public  and  private  research,  development  and  industrial  promotion.    *Much 
can  be  done  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology,  expanding  markets,  changing  in- 
dustrial location  patterns  and  cost  factors. 

Consequently,  a  number  of  specific  studies  aimed  at  this  general  goal  are 
suggested. 

a.     Possibilities  of  Improving  Location  Advantage 

Several  factors  on  the  horizon  suggest  the  possibilities  of  substan- 
tially improving  the  location  advantage  of  the  Boston  Area. 

Recent  developments  in  power  technology  indicate  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing hydropower  and  nuclear-powered  electricity  at  substantially  reduced  costs,  thus 
erasing  the  power  cost  disadvantage  of  the  Boston  Area.    There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  elimination  or  amendment  of  fuel  oil  import  restrictions.    The  expanding  vse  of  jet 
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air  freight,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  the  interstate  highway  system  will  reduce 
Boston's  relative  isolation,  as  well  as  the  relative  cost  of  transport  to  principal  export- 
markets.    Specific  analyses  of  past  trends  and  future  prospects  of  all  of  these  factors 
is  recommended  as  part  of  the  economic  development  program  since  they  are  fundamen- 
tal in  terms  of  determining  whctf  new  product  lines  may  be  feasible  in  the  future  Boston 
Area  economy. 

b.  New  Technology  Reducing  Unit  Investment  Cost  and  Minimum 
Economic  Scale 

New  technology  in  a  number  of  fields,  including  primary  metals, 
metal-fabricating,  and  chemicals,  reduces  unit  investment  cost  and  minimum  economic 
scale.    Consequently,  many  lines  of  production  previously  excluded  from  the  Boston 
Area  due  to  the  need  for  a  larger  minimum  market,  may  now  be  appropriate  for  the 
expanding  Boston  Area  market. 

Thus,  it  is  proposed  that  the  MAPC  retain  consultant  specialists  in  these  and 
other  fields  to  explore  emerging  technology  to  develop  predictions  of  likely  future 
techniques  of  manufacture  and  their  investment  and  production  cost  implications  and 
scale  requirements.    Included  in  such  studies  would  be  implications  for  material  sub- 
stitution, development  of  automatic  processes  of  production,  and  new  uses  for  products 
arising  from  technological  development  in  other  fields.    Specific  examples  would 
include  judgments  concerning  such  possibilities  as  developing  consumer  products  from 
the  environmental  research  now  being  undertaken  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  or  the  multiple  product  lines  emerging  in  the  petrochemical 
industry. 

c.  Expanding  Role  of  External  Sources  for  U.S.  Minerals  and  Materials 
Inputs 

According  to  the  recent  comprehensive  study,  Resources  in  America's 
Future,  by  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  an  expanding  share  of  minerals  and  materials 
requirements  by  the  U.S.  will  have  to  come  from  abroad  if  domestic  demand  is  to  be 
satisfied  without  marked  increases  in  cost.    For  three  decades,  the  U.S.  has  already 
been  a  net  importer  of  extractive  materials;  since  1948,  a  net  importer  of  oil;  and, 
since  the  1950's,  a  net  importer  of  iron  ore.    This  trend  may  change  location  factors 
for  many  minerals  and  materials  processing  industries,  and  the  Boston  Area  should  be 
alert  to  the  possibilities.    In  Europe,  for  example,  steel  processing  and  fabrication  is 
definitely  moving  to  seaports  to  take  advantage  of  overseas  sources  for  iron  ore,  en- 
riched iron  ore,  sponge  iron,  steel  ingots  and  billets. 

Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  that  these  trends  be  analyzed  in  detail  and  the 
opportunities  for  new  kinds  of  industrial  production  which  can  take  advantage  of  the 
Boston  seaport  and  overseas  sources  of  raw  materials  be  explored  in  depth. 
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d.  Role  of  the  Boston  Area's  Technology  and  Skills  Capabilities 

The  past  decade's  change  in  the  Boston  Area's  industrial  structure, 
and  up-grading  of  jobs,  was  possible  because  of  the  outstanding  technology  and  skills 
capabilities  of  the  Area's  manpower,  which  has  the  highest  average  educational  level 
of  any  metropolitan  area  in  the  country.    Current  efforts  to  improve  the  area's  educa- 
tional system  are  likely  to  enhance  this  position.    Fullest  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  asset,  and  efforts  to  improve  this  asset  should  be  extended. 

Thus,  a  study  is  proposed  which  would  explore  and  correlate  the  post-war 
experience  in  the  relationship  between  shifts  in  industrial  mix  and  changes  in  the  oc- 
cupational skills  of  the  area's  labor  force.    Such  analysis  should  be  further  correlated 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  education  and  training  programs  in  the  area  to 
develop  full  understanding  of  how  the  area,  during  the  post-war  period,  adapted  to 
and  accommodated  these  fundamental  shifts  in  its  economy.    Included  in  such  studies 
would  be  detailed  analysis  of  hardships  which  might  have  occurred  as  some  industries 
declined  and  were  replaced  by  new  activities.    How  well  did  the  labor  force  adjust? 
To  what  degree  did  unemployment  experience  during  the  period  reflect  these  structural 
changes?    Did  gaps  in  education  and  training  occur?    These  are  key  questions  for 
future  planning. 

e.  Additional  Fields  for  Analysis  in  Improving  Production  Structure 

A  number  of  additional  activities  are  important  to  explore  in  the 
Boston  Area,  either  because  they  are  already  an  important  part  of  the  economy  and 
are  experiencing  pressures  for  expansion  and  adaptation  to  new  technology,  or  because 
they  have  newly  emerged  as  significant  in  the  area's  economy  in  the  last  few  years. 
These  include: 

Data  Processing,  Analysis,  and  Communications 

Electronics  and  Electronics  Machinery 

Medicine  and  Medical  Technology 

Metal  Fabricating 

Marine  Exploitation  for  Food  and  Minerals 

Education 

Recreation  and  Tourism 

Finance 

Business  and  Professional  Services 

International  Trade  and  Transport;  Port  Development 

Transportation  Equipment 

Food  and  Food  Processing 

As  before,  it  is  proposed  that  a  group  of  specialist  consultants  in  these  fields 
be  retained  to  develop  studies  of  future  prospects  for  these  activities  in  metropolitan 
Boston  to  explore  likely  expansion  of  markets,  impact  of  new  technology  and  emerging 
production  processes,  investment  demands,  and  potentials  for  product  diversification. 
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f .      Survey  of  Private  Research  and  Development  Activities 

The  Greater  Boston  Area  has,  in  the  post-war  period,  gained  a  sub- 
stantial reputation  as  a  center  of  private  research  and  development, with  a  large  number 
of  industrial  laboratories  and  plants  extensively  engaged  in  R  &  D  activities.    While 
much  of  this  research  has  been  primarily  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  nation's  defense 
and  space  efforts,  some  has  been  concerned  with  consumer  products.    This  activity  has 
been  vital  to  the  shifting  industry  mix  of  the  post-war  metropolitan  economy  and  to 
the  general  upgrading  of  income  and  productivity.    It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
will  in  the  future  be  extremely  important  to  any  further  efforts  to  improve  the  composi- 
tion of  the  production  structure  in  the  Boston  Area. 

Thus,  it  would  be  extremely  important  to  survey  research  and  development 
activity  underway  in  private  research  laboratories  and  industrial  plants.    Such  a  survey 
would  compile  prior  research  experience  of  these  establishments,  explore  current 
R&D  activities,  and  scan  managerial  attitudes  and  estimates  of  future  research  thrusts 
in  the  coming  years.    Included  would  be  managerial  notions  of  potential  areas  for 
product  diversification. 

4.  The  Demand  for  Housing  and  Urban  Services 

The  final/element  to  be  probed  as  part  of  the  economic  development  program 
is  that  arising  from  the  demand  for  local  services.    Requirements  for  housing  and  urban 
services,  including  public  utilities  (power,  water,  waste  disposal),  trade,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  education,  health,  other  private 
services,  and  other  government  services  is  directly  related  to  growth  and  change  in 
population;  income  distribution;  the  composition  ov  demand  for  consumption,  invest- 
ment, and  exports;  the  structure  of  production;  and  the  location  of  economic  activity. 
The  MAPC  should  be  concerned  with  assuring  that  all  programs  for  housing  and  urban 
services  are  integrally  related  to  the  prospective  growth  and  change  in  structure  of 
the  Boston  Area  economy. 

A  housing  program  has,  in  a  separate  paper,  been  recommended  to  the 
MAPC.    Moreover,  recommended  programs  for  physical  planning;  transportation; 
health;  education  and  welfare  facilities;  and  other  public  services  have  also  been 
recommended  in  other  reports  of  this  series.    These,  however,  have  significant  di- 
mensions in  the  metropolitan  economy  and  should  be  explicitly  accounted  for  in 
preparing  the  economic  development  program. 

investment  in  housing  and  urban  services  may  make  up  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  total  public  and  private  investment  in  the  metropolitan  economy.    They,  more- 
over, represent  significant  sources  of  employment  and  Income.    Their  quality  and 
distribution  more  and  more  are  becoming  significant  factors  in  the  location  of  new 
industrial  and  commerical  enterprise.    For  example,  the  decision  to  locate  the  NASA 
Electronics  Research  Center  in  the  Boston  Area  was  closely  related  to  the  area's  edu- 
cational and  transportation  facilities,  and  its  "support"  business  services  (such  as 
data  processing  and  computer  facilities). 
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Both  from  the  point  of  view  of  fully  coordinating  all  MAPC  activities,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  developing  a  comprehensive  and  full  picture  of  the  potential 
development  of  the  area's  economy,  it  is  proposed  that  the  dimensions  of  this  demand 
for  housing  and  urban  services  be  fully  studied  and  that  its  prospective  role  in  the  future 
economic  development  of  the  area  be  estimated  in  teims  by  which  it  may  be  explicitly 
accounted  for  in  the  overall  economic  development  program. 

5.  Condition  and  Capacity  of  Physical  Plant  for  Production 

The  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  is  an  older,  more  mature  urbanized  region. 
Considerable  economic  development  occurred  in  the  region  even  in  advance  of  the 
industrial  revolution.    Shoe,  leather  and  textile    manufacturing  were  developed  early 
in  the  region's  history  and  tended  to  be  dispersed  among  a  number  of  centers.    Thus, 
such  communities  as  Lynn,  Brockton,  Peabody,  Woburn,  Waltham,  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
have  major  industrial  concentrations.    Many  of  the  region's  older  factories  are  also 
found  in  smaller  towns  such  as  Stoughton  and  Rockland. 

A  major  expansion  of  the  region  took  place  between  1350  and  1920  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  a  great  deal  of  physical  plant  for  production  was  built.    While 
it  concentrated  in  the  central  communities  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Chelsea 
and  Everett,  some  dispersion  into  smaller  communities  also  occurred  in  this  period. 
The  growth  of  productive  plant  capacity  since  World  War  II  has  been  largely  into  new 
facilities  located  on  suburban  sites  rather  than  replacing  old  facilities.    Thus,  a  great 
deal  of  the  region's  productive  plant  capacity  was  developed  50  to  100  years  ago.    It 
is  not  too  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  obsolete  and,  in  some  circumstances, 
deteriorated  and  blighted. 

There  has  been  little  consistent  effort  at  urban  renewal  for  industry  in  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area  (as  there  has  been  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford  and 
Fall  River).    Yet  much  of  this  older  stock  of  plant  capacity  serves  a  number  of  useful 
purposes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  "incubator"  role  for  newly  developing  industries. 
Many  firms  now  on  Route  128  started  in  older,  cheaper  space  in  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
Thus,  some  of  these  older  buildings  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  restored  and  re- 
habilitated to  serve  a  continuing  economic  function.    The  more  deteriorated  buildings 
could  profitably  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  new  industrial  and  commercial  expan- 
sion. 

The  potential  for  dynamic  expansion  of  the  Boston  Area  economy  can  be 
alternatively  inhibited  or  enhanced,  depending  on  what  use  is  made  of  this  older  stock 
of  productive  plant  capacity.    Thus,  an  important  part  of  an  economic  development 
program  is  to  determine  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  tools  of  urban  renewal  to  best 
foster  the  growth  of  the  metropolitan  economy.    Accordingly,  a  survey  of  industrial 
plant  capacity  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  its  condition  end  adaptability  for  modern 
production  is  proposed  to  be  undertaken.    With  the  basic  land  use  data  for  the  area 
collected  in  1963  under  the  Mass.  P-34  contract,  supplemented  by  local  data  where 
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possible  (such  as  that  of  the  BRA),  the  industrial  ana'  commercial  facilities  of  the  region 
would  be  systematically  surveyed  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  public  policies  and 
resources  required  to  effectively  renew  those  facilities  which  are  obsolete  and  blighted. 
3uch  renewal  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  development  program  and  be 
developed  consistent  with  the  economic  targets  for  the  region,  and  in  line  with  the 
emerging  potentials  for  new  markets  and  new  activities. 

6. The  Requirements  for  Private  Investment 

The  present  annual  rate  of  private  investment  in  industry,  commerce  and 
housing  in  the  Boston  Area  is  about  $2.0  billion  (about  double  that  of  1946)  and  could 
rise  to  $3.4  billion  by  1980.    Key  to  such  an  expansion  of  private  investment  would 
be  increasing  levels  of  research  and  development  with  a  view  to  capitalizing  on  the 
area's  specialization  in  technology  and  skill;  studying  the  implications  of  new  tech- 
nology in  the  hope  of  achieving  scale  economies  at  lower  levels  of  output  with  reduced 
unit  investment  costs;  examining  the  implications  of  expanded  world  demand  and  trade 
and  the  increased  share  of  imported  minerals  and  materials  inputs  in  U.S.  production; 
appraising  the  potential  effects  of  reduced  power  and  transport  costs;  and  evaluating 
the  effects  of  an  expanded  local  market  on  import  substitution  possibilities. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  opportunities  and  requirements  for  private 
investment  are  related  to  the  studies  described  earlier.    This  is  a  two-way  relationship, 
however,  for  many  of  the  possibilities  which  be  open  to  the  Boston  Area  will  depend 
in  large  measure  on  the  willingness  of  investors  to  invest.   The  Boston  Area  has  a 
demonstrated  saving  capacity,  and  has  been  a  traditional  exporter  of  capital . 

Consequently,  a  study  of  private  investment  would  be  conducted  in  two 
stages . 

First,  a  study  and  analysis  of  current  investment  financing  sources,  uses,  and 
institutional  practices  would  be  undertaken  to  determine  current  avenues  for  investment 
financing,  the  kinds  of  investments  currently  most  favored,  and  impediments  and  ob- 
stacles to  the  flow  of  investment  funds,  if  any.    Included  in  such  a  study  would  be  an 
analysis  of  those  factors  and  event6  in  the  national  economy  which  have  influenced 
Boston  Area  investment  in  the  post-war  years,  as  well  as  an  examination  of  local 
factors  which  influence  investment  practices.    Also  included  would  be  a  study  of  the 
organization  and  institutional  practices  of  investors  in  the  Boston  Area.    Finally  an 
examination  of  the  sources  of  investment  capital  flov/ing  into  the  Boston  Area  from 
other  regions  would  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  character  and  importance  of  out- 
side sources  of  financing.    Essential  to  this  study  would  be  an  interview  program  of  key 
personnel  in  banks,  insurance  companies,  other  financial  institutions,  and  leading  real 
estate  developers.    Such  a  program  would  involve  between  50  and  100  interviews  as  a 
basis  for  exploring  past  investment  practices,  and  developing  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
leading  investors  as  to  future  Investment  prospects. 
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The  second  study  covering  Investment  expenditures,  by  industry  past  and 
prospective,  would  measure  and  project  present  productive  capacity  and  future  invest- 
ment requirements  arising  from  expanded  consumer  demand,  expanded  extra-regional 
exports,  changes  in  production  structure,  expanded  demand  for  bousing  and  urban 
services,  and  the  renewal  of  older  plants  and  facilities,  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
aggregate  dimensions  of  demand  for  investment  capital  in  the  region. 

Cn  the  basis  of  these  two  studies,  the  MAPC  would  be  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine where  investment  gaps  are  likely  to  occur  and  where  unforeseen  or  unrealized 
investment  opportunities  may  occur.    It  would  be  able,  also,  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  public  action  may  be  required  to  insure  that  adequate  investment  funds  are 
available  to  enable  the  metropolitan  area  to  realize  its  economic  development  targets. 

7.  The  Requirements  for  Public  Investment 

Federal,  state  and  local  government  expenditures  in  the  Boston  Area  exceeded 
$2.5  billion  in  1964,  some  two  and  one-half  times  the  1946  level,  and  could  reach 
$4.8  billion  by  1980,  in  line  with  requirements  for  an  expanded  level  of  public  invest- 
ment and  public  services.    The  achievement  of  this  expanded  level  will  depend  on  the 
possibilities  of  programming  and  planning  a  broader  range  of  public  services  and 
developing  an  adequate  means  for  their  financing. 

The  demand  for  an  expanding  level  of  local  government  services  and  facilities 
has  been  the  most  dynamic  aspect  of  growth  of  both  the  national  economy  and  the 
Boston  Area  economy  in  the  post-war  period.    Local  government  expenditures  in  the 
Boston  Area  increased  1  -1/2  times,  while  total  area  production  of  goods  and  services 
barely  doubled,  in  the  post-war  years,  signifying  a  demand-elasticity  ratio  of  about 
1«4  for  local  government  expenditures  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  growth  in  total  output 
of  the  area  economy.    If  such  a  demand-elasticity  ratio  were  to  prevail,  and  if 
the  area  economy  were  to  expand  by  two-thirds  by  1930,  in  line  with  its  post-war 
performance,  the  demand  for  local  government  outlays  could  double  in  the  next  15 
years. 

While  the  overall  expansion  of  public  expenditures  has  generally  responded 
to  the  needs  of  an  expanding  population  with  rising  income  levels,  some  specific  lines 
of  expansion  may  have  been  duplicative. and  inefficient,  cue  to  the  fragmented  organi- 
zation of  local  government  and  to  many  oreas  of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  between 
state,  regional  and  local  agencies.    Though  a  program  for  examining  public  functions 
in  the  area  as  a  part  of  a  general  study  of  public  finance  is  submitted  in  a  separate 
paper,  it  is  important  to  note  here  that  efficiencies  end  economies  should  be 
exhaustively  sought  in  the  provision  of  public  services  so  that  the  greatly  expanded 
future  demands  which  will  arise  with  population  and  economic  growth  can  be  adequate- 
ly provided  for. 
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Local  government,  as  a  source  of  employment  and  Income,  and  as  the 
Initiator  in  large  part  of  the  flow  of  federal  grants-in-aid  into  the  region,  is  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  economic  development  of  the  area.    While  it  is  not  suggested  that 
future  economic  growth  could  or  should  wholly  rely  on  the  growth  of  local  government 
expenditures,  such  expenditures  constitute  an  extremely  large  and  important  component 
of  the  total  economy.    Because  of  the  central  importance  of  local  government  expendi- 
ture, it  is  proposed  to  quantitatively  analyze  post-war  growth  in  the  principal  com- 
ponents of  government  expenditures,  for  current  services  and  capital  facilities,  their 
elasticity  of  growth,  and  comparative  experience  with  other  metropolitan  areas  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  —  all  as  a  basis  for  projecting  future  demand  for  local  government 
expenditures. 

Present  shortcomings  in  public  services  and  facilities,  their  uneven  levels  of 
quality,  and  their  disparities  within  the  metropolitan  area,  require  serious  attention  and 
and  redress,  even  apart  from  the  requirements  of  growth . 

8.  Manpower  Demand  and  Supply;  Education  and  Training  of  the 

Labor  Force 

Projections  of  future  employment  opportunities  may  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
viously described  targets  for  expansion  of  demand  and  production,  and  prognoses  on  the 
growth  of  manpower  productivity.    Requirements  for  education  and  technical  training 
may  then  be  projected,  in  line  with  targets  for  employment  and  productivity,  through 
the  use  of  manpower  occupation  and  industry  matrix  analyses.    In  this  way,  the  whole 
range  of  education  program  requirements  may  be  designed  very  specifically  to  match 
prospective  employment  patterns.    Looked  at  another  way,  the  present  package  of 
education  programs,  and  the  present  educational  and  technical  training  qualifications 
of  the  labor  force,  may  be  compared  and  evaluated  with  the  prospective  short-term, 
medium-term,  and  long-term  requirements  of  an  expanding  Boston  Area  economy. 

Granting  the  complexity  of  intergovernmental  relations  as  a  general  problem, 
there  are  few  areas  of  public  action  which  can  match  that  of  job  training  and  retraining 
for  multiplicity  of  participants  and  complexity  of  its  coordination  requirements.    At 
the  present  time  the  manpower  field  is  involved  with  the  following  programs: 

a.     The  Economic  Opportunities  Act  of  1964  (The  War  on  Poverty)  — 
Two  programs  are  coordinated  at  the  state  level  by  the  Commonwealth  Service 
Corps: 

(1)  Job  Corps  ~  training  centers 

(2)  Work-Training  Centers  ~  the  Mass.  Employment  Security 
Division  acts  as  central  recruiting  and  referral  agency. 

In  addition,  local  community  action  programs  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  are  locally  based  programs  which  include  training. 
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b.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  — 

The  Mass.  Employment  Security  Division  Is  responsible  for  approval  of  institu- 
tional, vocational  education  as  well  as  forgathering  information  regarding 
skills  needed  and  job  opportunities  available.    The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  also  involved  in  providing  educational  facilities. 

c.  Vocational  Regional  School  Districts  — 

Five  of  these  operate  in  the  metropolitan  area  under  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  Mass.  Department  of  Education. 

d.  Job  Skill  Development  by  Individual  Agencies  — 
Operations  such  as  Boston's  ABCD  cut  across  CEC  and  MDTA  lines  while 
drawing  on  other  resources  such  as  Ford  Foundation  and  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

e.  Private  Job  Training  and  Employment  Programs  — 

Companies  such  as  Raytheon  have  their  own  training  and  recruitment  programs. 
Private  agencies  such  as  Jobs  Clearing  House  operate  as  employment  bureaus. 

If  MAPC  is  to  prepare  an  economic  development  plan  for  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Area,  a  key  component  will  be  the  matching  of  skills  to  jobs  in  the  projected 
regional  economic  mix.    <~n!y  if  there  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  manner  and 
effectiveness  with  which  the  match  is  currently  being  made  will  MAPC  be  In  a  position 
to  make  recommendations  for  more  effective  meshing  of  skills  and  jobs  within  the  con- 
text of  the  target  economic  growth  projections. 

The  MAPC  should,  therefore,  study  the  implications  for  metropolitan  economic 
development  of  a  fragmented  skills  demand  and  supply  system  to  determine  the  needs 
for  programmatic  and  administrative  changes.    At  that  point  the  MAPC  might  consider 
a  demonstration  program  to  establish  a  metropolitan  skill  center  or  a  metropolitan  man- 
power development  monitoring  system .    Immediate  priority,  however,  suggests  that 
the  MAPC  explore  the  current  situation  with  an  eye  to  recommending  changes  that 
would  make  the  present  system  immediately  more  effective  from  a  metropolitan  point  of 
view.    Such  a  study  would  examine  all  public  and  private  agencies  engaged  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  manpower  spectrum: 

(1)  Employment  trend  and  skills  needs  research 

(2)  Recruitment 

(3)  Screening 

(4)  Testing 

(5)  Placement  and  follow-up 

(6)  Program  development 
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The  survey  would  focus  on  the  formal  role  of  each  agency  and  the  principal 
channels  for  communication  and  coordination  with  other  agencies  in  the  field.    Also 
to  be  examined  would  be  the  extent  of  overlap  among  agencies  and  functions,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  each  agency  in  terms  of  its  own  criteria  and  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of 
the  total  effectiveness  of  the  manpower  development  and  training  system . 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  the  MAPC  should  be  in  a  position  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  the  training  market  relates  to  the  demands  of  business  and  industry,  plus 
a  metropolitan  view  of  the  effectiveness  of  present  programs  and  ways  in  which 
effectiveness  could  be  improved. 

This  study  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  development  program  and, 
as  such,  should  be  developed  as  an  integral  element  for  planning.    In  spite  of  the 
present  highly  skilled  labor  force  of  the  Boston  Area,  it  can  no  longer  be  blithely 
assumed  that  skilled  labor  will  always  be  available  for  future  economic  activity.    As 
technology  progresses,the  need  for  higher  and  higher  levels  of  skill  accelerates,  pro- 
ducing a  continually  widening  gap  between  the  education  and  training  of  labor  and  the 
demands  of  industry.    Thus,  manpower  and  job  training  —  if  poorly  handled,  or  not 
adequately  coordinated  ~  can  significantly  dampen  the  prospective  growth  of  the 
economy.    Moreover,  while  manpower  is  a  critical  element  in  handling  poverty,  from 
the  perspective  of  a  comprehensive  economic  development  program  it  is  of  much  broader 
concern.    It  includes  not  only  attention  to  the  poor  and  the  chronically  unemployed, 
but  also  attention  to  the  demands  for  skilled  technicians,  engineering  and  scientific 
specialists,  social  scientists,  and  managerial,  administrative  and  financial  talent. 

9. Urban  Space  Requirements 

The  projected  structure  of  production  and  employment,  and  the  related  loca- 
tion of  economic  activity,  would  provide  a  basis  for  refining  analyses  and  projections 
of  urban  space  requirements  and  land  use.    Constraints  on  land  use,  in  turn,  would 
provide  a  feedback  in  the  programming  of  urban  space  and  land  use  and  the  location 
of  economic  activity. 

This  again  signifies  an  important  point  of  coordination  with  other  prospective 
activities  of  the  MAPC.    The  work  of  the  Eastern  /Massachusetts  Regional  Planning 
Project  (Mass.  P-34)  and  the  recommended  program  of  physical  planning  described  in 
a  separate  paper  of  this  series,  as  well  as  local  land  use  planning  efforts  provide 
important  research  for  determining  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  land  resources  in 
the  metropolitan  area  for  future  economic  development.    Close  correlation  of  those 
studies  with  the  economic  analysis  described  hefo  will  be  necessary  to  dercfmlno  this. 

Thus,  studies  of  industrial  and  commercial  densities,  site  requirements,  loca- 
tion requirements,  access  and  utility  requirements,  development  costs  and  constraints, 
relationships  with  other  land  uses,  and  similar  urban  space  concerns  would  be  under- 
taken as  an  integral  part  of  the  economic  development  program. 
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10.  Legislative  Review  and  Evaluation 

The  long-term  development  program  and  its  feasibility  will  be  importantly 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  the  public  sector  governs  and  regulates  economic 
activity.    A  host  of  laws  and  the  administrative  standards  of  regulatory  bodies  affect 
both  the  short-term  performance  of  the  economy  and  its  future  prospects.    These  in- 
clude laws  related  to  state  and  local  taxing  policies,  rate  and  price  regulation,  labor 
standards  and  regulations,  labor  benefits,  and  in  some  instances  operating  standards. 
All  have  both  beneficial  and  detrimental  effects  on  the  climate  for  economic  growth. 

Thus,  a  comprehensive  review  of  current  legislation  and  regulatory  standards 
now  prevalent  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Boston  Area  is  proposed  in  order  to  evaluate 
objectively  their  influence  and  impact  on  economic  development  and  expansion. 
Estimates  would  be  developed  of  the  likely  effects  of  altering  these  policies  to  attempt 
to  facilitate  or  create  the  most  favorable  climate  for  development.    Where  appropriate, 
legislative  recommendations  would  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Economic 
Development  Program. 

1 1 .  Financing  the  Development  Program 

After  completion  of  the  studies  described  above,  the  MAPC  will  have  evolved 
fully  defined  and  inter-related  requirements  for  production,  investment,  and  public 
service  activities  in  line  with  targets  for  per  capita  income  and  productivity  and  the 
demands  for  consumer  expenditures,  local  services  and  exports.    On  the  basis  of  these, 
the  financing  task  may  be  fully  formulated  in  both  its  private  and  public  components. 

The  ability  of  local  government  to  finance  the  rapidly  expanding  post-war 
level  of  public  expenditures  has  been  faltering,  and  calling  forth  a  growing  level  of 
federal  grants  and  aids.    In  addition,  as  traditional  local  tax  bases  prove  to  be  less 
than  adequate,  and  as  new  revenue  measures  are  debated,  questions  of  equity  and 
incidence  arise.    A  quantitative  analysis  of  the  financing  of  expenditures,  and  their 
incidence,  past,  present,  and  future  alternative,  is  needed.    This  should  cover 
(1)  the  post-war  financing  of  local  government  expenditure,    (2)  the  present  pattern 
of  financing  and  their  deficiencies,  and  (3)  future  short-term,  medium-term,  and 
long-term  alternatives  for  financing  expenditures,  and  their  incidence.    The  possibility 
of  designing  programs  to  maximize  private  sector  financial  participation,  or  to  be  self- 
financing,  should  be  fully  explored  in  each  area. 

Financing  instruments  for  private  investment  must  also  be  tailored  to  require- 
ments for  new  outlays,  in  the  framework  of  the  evolution  of  financing  institutions,  whose 
study  was  recommended  earlier.    Financing  instruments  would  be  formulated  on  the 
basis  of  detailed  analyses  and  projections  of  sources  and  uses  of  funds  and  cash  flows. 
Analyses  and  projections  of  alternative  financing  approaches  would  be  made  for  each 
principal  area  of  the  private  sector  economy,  and  for  the  aggregate  private  economy 
as  a  whole. 
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12.         Efficiency  and  Optimization  of  Manpower  and  Capital  Resource  Use 

While  the  technique  of  development  progrcm  formulation  described  above  may 
be  expected  to  assure  a  "balanced"  program,  in  line  with  the  inter-related  relationships, 
constraints,  and  feedbacks,  and  while  individual  programs  and  projects  will  have  been 
subjected  to  rigorous  evaluation  in  terms  of  feasibility,  costs  and  benefits,  rates  of 
return,  and  alternatives,  it  is  important  to  have  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  incidence 
of  the  development  program  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  and  optimization  of  man- 
power and  capital  resource  use  implied  in  the  program  as  a  whole.    When  the  develop- 
ment program  formulation  has  been  completed,  comparisons  may  be  made  of  (1)  the 
projected  value  added  per  worker,  by  industry,  and  for  the  Boston  Area  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  (2)  the  projected  value  added  per  unit  of  investment,  by  industry,  and 
for  the  Boston  Area  economy  as  a  whole,  and  these  measures  of  the  incidence  of  man- 
power and  capital  resource  use  may  be  compared  with  (1)  the  present  situation  and 
prospective  trends  in  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole,  and  with   (2)  the  implications  of 
alternative  patterns  of  manpower  and  capital  resource  use  in  the  Boston  Area  economy. 

C.     A  Development  Program  Staging  Model 

Over  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  detailed  analyses  and  projections 
of  overall  programs,  partial  programs,  projects,  macro-economic  studies,  micro- 
economic  data,  all  somehow  inter-related,  and  spelled  out  in  detail  for  selected  years, 
or  year  by  year,  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  wield  to  assure  consistency  or  to  intro- 
duce modifications,  alternatives,  adjustments  or  changes. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  desirable  to  organize  all  of  the  basic  information 
through  a  functionally  inter-related  model  which  would  quantify  the  sense  of  the 
development  progrcm  and  would  be  susceptible  to  an  integrated  computer  summary  and 
analysis. 

The  proposed  computer  model  would  be,  in  essence,  a  device  to  organize  and 
functionally  inter-relate  the  basic  information  of  the  development  program,  to  make 
manipulation  of  the  program  data  more  readily  manageable,  for  the  testing  of  alterna- 
tives, introduction  of  changes,  and  assurance  of  consistency  and  homogeneity.    In 
addition,  a  basic  method  for  efficiently  organizing,  storing  and  retrieving  data  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  in  terms  of  keeping  data  series  up-to-date  and  current  and  to 
facilitate  their  use  for  a  wide  variety  of  activities. 
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D.  An  On  -  Going  Research  Program 

The  recommended  development  programming  effort  would  require  the  back- 
ground support  of  some  significant  new  lines  of  research,  supplementing  those  efforts 
currently  underway.    In  many  cases,  the  suggested  lines  of  research  and  estimation 
represent  types  of  information  available  for  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole,  and  for 
some  regions,  states,  and  metropolitan  areas,  but  not  available  for  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Area.    The  MAPC  itself  should  carry  out  only  a  part  of  the  background  research 
needs  for  programming.    The  MAPC  should  rather  act  as  catalyst  and  promoter  in  per- 
suading other  official  and  semi-official  agencies,  universities,  other  non-profit 
organizations,  and  business  firms  to  expand  their  present  research  programs  as  required. 
There  would  remain,  nevertheless,  important  areas  of  research  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
MAPC.  :  The  following  research  program  is  suggested.    (A  more  detailed  description  is 
provided  in  Appendix  1) . 

1 .  Human  Resources  Development  Analysis  and  Projection 

>  ™ —————— ———————— — - —————— — — — — 

Population,  Labor  Force,  Productivity,  Occupation  -  Industry  Matrix 

2.  Economic  Growth,  Structure  of  Demand,  Production,  income 
Quantiative  Analysis  and  Projection"" 

Consumption,  Investment,  Government  Expenditures,  Exports,  Imports; 
Gross  Product,  by  Industry  of  Origin;  Personal  Income;  Area  Income,  by 
type;  Income  Distribution,  by  size. 

3.  Consumer  Demand  Elasticity 

4.  Productive  Capacity 

5.  Government  Expenditure  and  Income  Accounts:  Sources  and  Uses 
of  Funds 

6.  Housing  Market 

Stock  of  Housing,  Demand;  Supply 

7.  Inter-Industry  Relationship  Analysis 
1947,  1953,  1965,  1980 
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IV.    SHORT-TERM  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMMING 


Completion  of  the  studies  described  in  the  previous  section  would  give 
the  MAPC  a  fully  defined  "Development  Program"  in  line  with  explicitly  postulated 
"Development  Targets".    It  would  be  a  long-range  program  oriented  to  goals  and 
programming  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  for  the  next  10,  15,  20  and  25  years. 
In  and  of  itself,  this  provides  an  extremely  useful  guide  for  public  policy  and  private 
initiative.    However,  for  fullest  effectiveness,  these  long-range  concerns  should  be 
equally  balanced  with  explicit  efforts  of  short-term  programming. 

Such  effort  involves  two  quite  separate  areas  of  analysis.    The  first  requires 
the  preparation  of  short-term  targets  and  program  elements  to  fully  integrate  activities 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years  into  the  framework  of  longer-term  targets.    This  would  in 
effect  produce  a  set  of  fully  consistent  "achievement  goals"  as  a  guide  to  current 
and  immediate  future  policies  and  activities.    Included  in  such  an  effort  would  be 
an  Industrial  Development  Research  Program  and  the  preparation  of  a  Portfolio  of 
Investment  Opportunities,  both  of  which  are  described  in  more  detail  below. 

The  second  aspect  of  short-term  programming  could  be  viewed  as  oriented 
to  "performance  goals".    This  in  effect  would  be  an  effort  to  monitor  or  "take  the 
pulse"  of  the  metropolitan  economy  at  periodic  intervals  to  evaluate  its  current 
performance  characteristics  and  to  point  out  areas  where  corrective  or  supportive 
action  is  called  for.    The  central  focus  of  this  activity  would  be  the  production  of 
an  Annual  Economic  Report  for  the  region,  which  is  described  more  fully  below. 

A.  Short-Term  Achievement  Targets 

All  of  the  studies  described  in  the  previous  section  contribute  to  the 
development  of  short-term  as  well  as  long-term  targets  for  the  local  economy;  the 
present  and  the  future  are  inextricably  linked  together.    However,  additional  more 
detailed  analyses  are  called  for  before  short-term  staging  decisions  can  be  most 
effectively  determined. 

1.     An  Industrial  Development  Research  Program 

In  addition  to  the  research  suggested  in  the  previous  section  with  respect 
to  potential  areas  for  new  or  expanded  industrial  development,  the  MAPC  should 
carry  out  an  ongoing  short-range  analysis  program  for  immediate  development 
opportunities.    Many  industries  which  show  promise  in  long-range  terms  may  not 
be  presently  feasible.    Others,  however,  may  have  potentials  which  could  be 
immediately  exploited.    For  this  latter  group,  more  detailed  analysis  should  prove 
to  be  important.    Such  studies  would  include: 

a.    Market  Studies  —  For  specific  products  or  services,  short 
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range  market  studies  would  be  undertaken  with  detailed  dis- 
aggregation of  market  components  to  indicate  present  demand 
and  likely  future  demand,  both  for  the  local  area  and  the  nation. 

b.  Production  Costs  Studies  —  For  specific  products  or  services, 
analyses  and  projections  would  be  made  of  the  availability  and 
cost  of  factor  inputs,  including  labor,  raw  materials,  power,  fuel, 
water,  taxes,  insurance,  transport  costs  for  the  assembly  of  materials, 
and  transport  costs  for  the  distribution  of  finished  products  or  services. 

c.  Pre-Feasibility  Studies --  For  specific  development  proposals, 
these  studies  would  include  a  comprehensive,  general  examination 
of  the  market,  production  costs,  development  costs,  investment 
costs,  technology,  financing  alternatives,  and  rate  of  return  on 
investment  as  a  basis  for  the  preliminary  screening  of  development 
opportunities. 

d.  Feasibility  Studies  —  A  full  scale  technical  engineering  and 
financial  analysis  and  projection  of  development  opportunities. 
Such  studies  would  most  likely  be  carried  out  by  expert,  specialist 
consultants  as  a  basis  for  public  and/or  private  action. 

2.    A  Portfolio  of  Investment  Opportunities 

The  wealth  of  information,  analyses,  projections,  targets,  market  studies, 
and  pre-feasibility  studies,  that  should  soon  be  forthcoming  from  the  work  of  the 
MAPC,  would  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  "Portfolio  of  Investment 
Opportunities.  "    Key  elements  which  might  be  included  in  such  a  "Portfolio"  are: 

1 .  Postwar  growth  of  the  Boston  Area 

2.  Economic  Structure 

3.  Long-Term  Targets  and  Prospects 

4.  Location  factors,  present  and  prospective 

5.  Case  studies  of  dynamic  growth  of  private  industrial  and 
service  activity  projects 

6.  Summary  of  market  and  pre-feasibility  studies  for  priority 
fields  for  development 

7.  New  applications  of  defense  technology 

8.  Potential  development  sites 

9.  Supporting  urban  services 

Such  a  "Portfolio"  would  provide  a  short-term,  comprehensive  panorama 
of  all  development  opportunities  currently  existing  In  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 
It  would  be  published  as  a  device  to  assist  in  publicizing  and  promoting  growth 
opportunities  and  should  be  periodically  revised  and  kept  up-to-date. 
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B.    Short-Term  "Performance"  Analysis  of  the  Metropolitan  Economy 

It  is  proposed  that  the  MAPC  prepare  an  Annual  Economic  Report  for  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area  as  the  basis  for  continually  "taking-the-pulse"  of  the 
region's  economy.    Such  a  report  would  involve  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
current  trends,  evaluate  development  efforts  of  the  immediate  past,  and  maintain 
a  continual  up-to-date  picture  of  employment,  income,  productivity.    In  this 
way,  trouble  spots  in  the  economy  can  be  immediately  detected  and  corrective 
actions  devised.    Such  a  report  would  be  based  on  valid  systems  of  measurement 
and  cover  all  aspects  of  the  area  economy  in  an  adequate  macroeconomic  frame- 
work.   It  would  be  the  basis  for  critical  review  and  appraisal  of  progress  and 
problems  experienced  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  long-term  program.    As  such 
it  would  also  serve  as  the  guide  for  redirection  of  effort,  if  this  is  found  necessary. 

The  Annual  Economic  Report  could  be  published  as  a  separate  report  or 
included  as  a  part  of  the  Annual  State-of-the-Region  Report  described  in  a  separate 
paper. 


V.    EVALUATION  OF  DEVELOPMENT  MEASURES  FOR  AN  ACTION  PROGRAM 

There  has  been  a  long  history  in  the  United  States  of  activities  designed 
to  provide  assistance  to  private  development  by  government  bodies  where  such 
development  has  been  deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest.    More  importantly, 
there  is  widespread  effort  today  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  to  develop  effective 
public  incentives  to  economic  development.    The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of 
the  1930's  and  the  current  Appalachia  Region  Development  Program  have  received 
most  publicity  and,  perhaps,  are  best  known,  but  development  programs  are 
currently  in  force  in  all  but  a  half-dozen  states.    In  addition,  a  growing  number 
of  metropolitan  areas  have  developed  public,  quasi-public  and  private  organizations 
to  stimulate  economic  growth.    Specific  recognition  of  a  governmental  role  at  (he 
federal  level  was  embodied  in  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  more  recent 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.    In  short,  government  pro- 
motion of  economic  development  is  today  a  widespread  phenomenon. 

This  effort  of  the  public  sector  is  highly  competitive  among  regions  and 
states.    Public  funds  are  being  used  across  the  country  with  varying  degrees  of 
effectiveness  to  attract  and  develop  new  economic  enterprise.    High  levels  of 
sophistication  and  ingenuity  have  been  applied  in  designing  a  wide  variety  of 
public  subsidies  and  services  to  new  enterprise. 

In  this  climate,  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  will  have  to  develop  a  highly 
effective  means  of  public  and  private  collaboration  and  effort  if  the  growth  targets 
for  the  area  are  to  be  met.    The  principal  competition  is  not  between  Burlington  and 
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Boston,  or  Stoughton  and  Somervflle/  but  rather  between  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area  and  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  end  so  on.    Thus,  each  of  the  79  cities  and  towns  in  the  MAPC 
district  has  much  to  gain  by  such  collaboration  and  joint  effort. 

An  important  part  of  preparing  an  economic  development  program  for  the 
Boston  Area  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and  full  understanding  of  all  of  the 
tools  and  action  measures  currently  being  used  throughout  the  country  and  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  to  determine  the  best  mix  of  public  policies 
and  programmatic  devices  to  aid  in  pursuing  development  targets. 

Thus,  a  detailed  study  and  evaluation  is  proposed  of  the  following  types 
of  action  measures  to  determine  which  are  most  appropriate  for  the  Boston  Metro- 
politan Area  and  as  a  basis  for  exploring  possible  new  measures. 

A.        Monetary  Techniques  for  Development  Promotion 

A  recent  study  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston*  provides  an  excellent 
summary  of  monetary  incentives  to  private  development  presently  being  used 
throughout  the  United  States.    Included  are  four: 

1.  Direct  Loans  for  Development  —  These  are  loens  to  new  enter- 
prises either  directly  or  through  government   or  through  quais- 
public  or  private  business  development  corporations. 

2.  Loan  Guarantee  or  Insurance  Programs  —  Such  programs  make 
financing  new  development  cheaper  and  easier  to  obtain  through 
loan  insurance  programs. 

3.  Municipal  bonds  —  This  program  provides  tax.  exempt  bonds 
at  low  interest  rates  (either  revenue  or  general  obligation 
bonds),  as  a  means  of  financing  acquisition  of  private  plant 
and  equipment,  including  site  purchase. 

4.  Tax  Policies  —  a  variety  of  incentives  have  been  developed 
based  on  tax  policy.    Four  commonly  used  policies  include: 

a.  Property  tax  exemptions  and  abatements, 

b.  Accelerated  depreciation  allowances  on 
plant  and  equipment  (applied  in  state 
corporation  taxation), 


*Edwin  C.  Gooding,   "New  War  Between  the  States"  Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV, 
New  England  Business  Review;  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston;  October,  December 
1963,  July,  October  1964. 
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c.  Tax  exemptions  on  all  goods  sold  out-of-state, 

d.  Tax  exemptions  for  limited  dividend  corporations 
(See  Ch.  121Aof  Mass.  General  Laws). 

Each  of  these  monetary  devices  should  be  carefully  examined  with 
respect  to  the  prevalence  of  their  use  in  various  parts  of  the  nation,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  techniques,  organizational  requirements,  difficulties  experienced 
in  their  application  (either  in  law,  administration,  or  financing),  and  basic 
advantages  experienced  in  the  use  of  each.    Massachusetts  presently  permits 
business  development  corporations  to  provide  loans  for  development  and  also 
provides  tax  exemption  to  limited  dividend  urban  redevelopment  corporations. 
To  an  unknown  degree,  property  tax  exemptions  and  abatements  have  been  used 
(many  communities  indulge  in  less  than  full  value  assessments;  Boston  has  infor- 
mally to  some  extent  used  a  formula  based  on  rental  income  rather  than  capital 
value).    The  Massachusetts  experience  should  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
evaluated  (including  economic  development  efforts  in  Lowell,  Lawrence,  New 
Bedford  and  Fall  River). 

B.    Physical  Techniques  for  Development  Promotion 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  government  to  actually  construct,  maintain, 
and  operate  a  physical  plant  designed  for  private  activities.    The  most  common 
of  these  are  transportation  terminals  -  notably  airports  and  seaports.    However, 
local  governments  in  the  United  States  have  also  built  truck  terminals,  produce 
markets  and  industrial  parks.    Major  government  installations  with  strong  ties 
to  private  industry  and  commerce  are  also  important  factors  in  promoting  new 
enterprise.  Examples  of  this  are  military  installations,  or  establishments  such 
as  the  Watertown  Arsenal  or  the  NASA  Electronic  Research  Center. 

Government  also  assists  private  development  by  indirect  means.    One 
of  the  most  potent  tools  for  this  is  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program  where 
government  plays  a  major  role  in  assembling,  clearing,  and  preparing  land  and 
then  providing  subsidy  in  writing-down  the  cost  of  the  land  developers.    Less 
direct  government  aids  have  been  used,  especially  in  the  extension  of  water 
and  sewer  lines  and  other  public  services  to  unserved  development  sites.    Such 
assistance  may  be  less  direct,  but  it  is  frequently  of  extreme  importance  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  development  project. 

All  of  these  physical  devices  for  promoting  development  are  proposed  to 
be  studies  by  the  MAPC  to  evaluate  past  experience,  advantages  and  difficulties 
to  be  found  in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 
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C .    Other  Aspects  of  Development  Promotion 

A  number  of  other  potential  devices  are  used  as  part  of  an  overall  economic 
development  program.    Employee  recruitment  services  insure  the  prospective 
entrepreneur  accessibility  to  the  local  labor  force.    Manpower  training  and  other 
anti-poverty  activities  should  be  geared  to  the  development  targets  of  the  program/ 
as  noted  before.    Explicit  programs  may  be  devised,  however,  which  not  only 
train  people  now  unemployed  but  also  encourage'  new  enterprise  as  a  means  of 
opening  up  new  job  opportunities. 

Technological  research  is  a  key  part  of  many  area  efforts  to  promote 
economic  development.    The  Research  Triangle  Institute  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  Product  Development  Workshop  of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Economic 
Development  Corporation  are  two  specific  examples  of  this.    The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  extended  research  grants  to  private  industry  in  an  effort  to  develop 
greater  diversity  of  activity  for  its  many  defense-oriented  manufacturing 
establishments;    Thus,  numerous  examples  may  be  found  of  government  and  business 
collaborating  in  R&D  activity  to  insure  the  healthy  establishment  of  emerging 
growth  industries  for  the  future  economic  well-being  of  a  state  or  region. 

Consequently,  it  is  proposed  that  these  additional  and  highly  important 
approaches  to  implementing  economic  development  programs  be  fully  studies 
and  evaluated  to  devise  those  methods  of  development  promotion  best  suited 
to  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area. 


D.  Organization  for  Development  Promotion 

As  the  studies  described  in  this  section  are  carried  out,  careful  note 
should  be  made  of  the  organizational  devices  employed  by  states  and  through- 
out the  country  in  carrying  out  their  development  efforts.    The  work  outlined  in 
this  program,  if  carried  out,  will  place  the  MAPC  in  a  key  position  with  respect 
to  economic  development  activities  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area.    However, 
because  of  its  limited  executive  authority,  it  may  wish  to  explore  numerous 
alternative  forms  of  collaboration  among  public  agencies  and  it  may  find  some 
advantage  in  helping  to  organize  private  development  organizations.    Pitts- 
burgh's Regional  Industrial  Development  Corporation  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  benefits  of  a  regional  non-profit  private  group  whose  goals  are  promotion 
of  the  local  economy.    Others  are  found  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and 
the  Research  Triangle  Foundation  of  North  Carolina. 

Organizational  devices  throughout  the  country  should  be  analyzed 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  finding  the  best  mix  of  public  and  private  collaborating 
agencies  and  institutions  which  will  most  effectively  promote  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area's  economy. 
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APPENDIX  I 
DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  ON-GOING  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

A.  Human  Resources  Development,  Analysis  and  Projection,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Population  characteristics 

a.  Demographic  change,  births,  deaths,  net  population  change 

b.  Socio-economic  characteristics,  age,  sex,  race  composition, 
family  formation,  family  income 

c.  Migration,  gross  and  net  flows,  characteristics  of  in-migrants, 
characteristics  of  out -migrants 

2.  Labor  Force 

a.  Participation  rates  and  characteristics 

b.  Unemployment,  characteristics  of  the  unemployed 

c.  Employment,  by  industry  and  occupation 

d.  Manpower  analysis,  occupation  industry  matrix,  educational 
attainment 

e.  Wage  levels 

f .  Productivity,  comparative  analysis  over  time,  and  with  other  regions 

B.  Economic  Growth,  Structure  of  Demand,  Production,  Income,  Quantitative 
Analysis  and  Projection,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Gross  product  (Value  Added),  by  type  of  demand 

a.  Consumption 

i .    Food 

ii,    Autos 
iii .    Other  Goods 

iv.    Services 

b.  Gross  Domestic  Private  Investment 

i.    Plant  and  Equipment  in: 

Manufacturing,  Utilities,  Other  Industries 
ii.    Residential  Construction 
iii.    Inventory  Change 
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c.  Government  Expenditures 

I.  Federal 

Purchase  of  goods: 
Defense 

Others:  Investment,  Current  Consumption 
Services 
ii.  State 

Goods:  Investment,  Current  Consumption 

Services 
iii.  Local  Government 

Goods:  Investment,  Current  Consumption 
Services 

d .  Exports 


.  Defense:  related  manufacture 
.  Other  products 
.  Services 


e.  Imports 

.  Finished  goods 

i .  Intermediate  products  and  components 
iii .  Services 

f.  Balance  of  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Payments 

i .  Trade  and  Services 
ii.  Capital  Account 

2.    Gross  product  (Value  Added),  by  industry  of  origin 

a.  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fisheries 

b.  Mining 

c.  Manufactures    (by  2=digit  breakdown,  3  and  4  digits  for 

some  industries) 

d.  Construction 

e.  Transportation,  Communications,  and  Public  Utilities 

f.  Trade 

i.  Wholesale 
ii.  Retail 

g.  Finance,  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate 
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h.  Services 

i .  Education 
ii.  Medical 
iii.  Other 
i.  Government 

i.  Federal 
ii.  State 

iii.  Local 

3.  Personal  Income 

a.  Wages  and  Salaries,  by  Industry 

b.  Other  Labor  Income 

c.  Proprietors'  Income 

d.  Property  Income 

e.  Transfer  Payments 

f.  Less:  Personal  Contributions  to  Social  Insurance 

4.  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Income  Originating 

a.  Wages  and  Salaries 

b.  Profit-type  Income 

c.  Interest 

5.  Income  Distribution,  by  Size 

a.  Individual  Income 

b.  Family  Income 


C.  Consumer  Demand  Dynamics,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Consumption  of  goods  and  services,  by  detailed  composition 

2.  Income-elasticity  of  demand,  analysis,  and  projection 

3.  Consumption  patterns,  by  types  of  goods  and  services  and  by  income 
levels 

4.  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  production  of  consumer  goods  and  services 

5.  Extra-regional  origin  of  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  consumption  of 
goods  and  services 

D.  Investment  and  Productive  Capacity,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Investment,  by  industry 

2.  Investment,  by  type  of  capital  good 

3.  Stock  of  Capital  (fixed  assets),  by  industry  and  age  composition 

4.  Capacity  utilization 

5.  'nvestment  and  land  use 
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E.  Government  Expenditure  and  Income  Accounts,  1946-64/  1964-80 

1 ,  Expenditures,  by  detailed  type  and  function 

2.  Revenue,  by  type  and  source 

a.  Revenue  base  and  elasticity 

b.  Incidence  of  tax,  and  revenue  structure  on  industrial, 

commercial,  and  urban  investment 

c.  Role  of  federal  and  state  contributions 

d.  Alternatives 

F.  Sources  and  Uses  of  Funds  for  the  Boston  Area  Economy,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Private  sector  sources  and  uses  and  cash  flow,  by  industry 

2.  Public  sector  sources  and  uses 

a.  Investment 

b.  Services 

c.  Autonomous  government  enterprises 

G.  Industrial  Development,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Dynamics 

a.  Location  factors 

b.  Technology 

c.  Skilled  workers 

d.  Transport  costs  -  assembly  of  materials 

e .  Transport  costs  -  shipment  of  finished  products 

f .  Power  costs  -  reduction  potential 

g.  Imported  inputs  -  expanding  role 
h.   Scale 

i.   Market 

2.  Expanding  export  industries 

a.  Machinery 

b.  Electrical  machinery 

c.  Instruments 

d.  Metal  fabricating 

e.  Transport  equipment 

f .  Rubber  manufactures 

g.  Chemicals 

3.  Other  manufactures 

a.  Food 

b.  Textiles 

c.  Leather 

d.  Metals 
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4.    Service  activities 

a.  Research  and  development 

b.  Higher  education 

c.  Medical  services 

d.  Finance 

e.  Insurance 

f .  Communications  and  data  processing 

g .  Recreation 
h .  Tourism 

i.  Port 

H.    Housing  Market,  1946-64,  1964-80 

1 .  Stock  of  housing,  by  characteristics  and  income  group 

|v 

2.  Housing  demand 

a.  Family  composition,  by  income  group 

b.  Family  formation,  age  composition 

c.  Location  preferences 

3.  Housing  supply 

a.  Private  sector 

b.  Public  programs 

c.  Urban  renewal 

d.  New  housing 

e.  Rehabilitation 

f .  Vacancy  rates 

g.  Location 

I.      inter-Industry  Relationship  Analysis,  1947,  1958,  1964,  1930 

1 .  Role  of  metropolitan  area  production  and  cxfra-regional  imports 
in  relation  to  demand 

2.  Triangularization  in  comparison  with  the  U.S.  economy 

3.  Effect  ••  of  change  in  technology 
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